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in arms, and that Boston was closely invested by a forcffj of insurgents three times the size of the royal garrison. On the twenty-fifth of July came the story of Bunker's Hill. This time there was a victory, and, according to the text of Gage's despatches, a victory without a drawback. Nothing was said about the attacks which had failed; and yet those failures, retrieved as they were, signally enhanced the credit of our arms. In his report of Lexington the general had coolly taken it for granted that the loss of the Americans was much greater than our own : a groundless assumption, which the authorities at home had the good sense to keep out of the Gazette. But at Bunker's Hill the field remained in his own possession, and the slain lay there for everyone to count; and so he fell back upon the theory that during the action the colonists had been busily employed in carrying off their dead friends and burying them in holes. There is no stronger proof of the military, quality of our race than the disgust which that deplorable excuse for not having killed enough of the enemy has always excited even among our civilians. It is the way of our people to measure the importance of an engagement by its practical consequences, and to regard the statistics of the adversary's loss as the adversary's own concern.1 Every reader of the newspapers was well aware that the circuit of the American lines was still untouched; that the battle had resulted in the occupation of a small peninsula which hitherto had been no-man's land; and that the acquisition was purchased by a great slaughter of British soldiers, and
1 The dignified attitude of a fine soldier with regard to this question is exemplified in Napier's account of the first battle of Sauroren. It was the turning point of the nine terrible days in the- Pyrenees, and a conflict which Lord Wellington, fresh from the fight, with homely emphasis called bludgeon work. " Two generals and eighteen hundred men had been killed or wounded on the French side, following their official reports ; a number far below the estimate made at the time by the allies, whose loss amounted to two thousand six hundred. The numbers actually engaged were of French twenty-five thousand, of the allies twelve thousand ; and, if the strength of the latter's position did not save them from the greater loss, their steadfast courage is more to be admired."
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